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A POPULAR PREACHER. 


I am not a successful person, and I don’t like a person 
that is so. When I am told of people who have caught 
the public ear or eye—an actor who draws full houses, 
a barrister who affects juries to tears, a poet who 
reaches a second edition, anybody, in short, who has 
done more than I have done—I feel a very natural 
antipathy for him, and adopt one of two courses: I 
deny that the thing is true; I have been to the theatre, 
and was the only creature in the stalls; I have been to 
the Old Bailey, and was convulsed with merriment at 
the pathos of the learned gentleman; I happened to 
know the publisher, and he confessed to putting ‘ second 
edition’ upon all after the first fifty copies. Or else, 
admitting the success, I deny that it is deserved: the 
actor is a stick, the counsel is a pump, the poet is a 
fool. I find this practice, as a general rule, to be 
soothing to myself, as well as pleasing to my friends: 
the majority of whom also have been unfortunate in 
life, having merits that have never been appreciated, 
genius that has been ignored, and yearnings that have 
never come to anything. 

Picture, then, our indignant sentiments when we 
heard of a certain reverend gentleman—one Boanerges 
—getting fifteen thousand people to listen to him in 
the open air. This, of course, was a frightful exaggera- 
tion; but then if there were only ten thousand? or 
even five thousand? Some of us were clergymen 
ourselves, and were, reasonably enough, excessively 
outraged. Well, we did what we could: we heard it 
from the best authority that there were barely five 
hundred in his chapel, and that each of those received 
a fourpenny-piece for going there; that after the first 
day’s preaching, the novelty of the thing went off, and 
so did the congregation; that poor Boanerges was a 
seventh-day wonder which only lasted a week. The 
report then spreading that a gigantic place of worship, 
such as had not been heard of since Solomon’s Temple, 
had been actually projected for the express purpose of 
accommodating Boanerges’s hearers, followed by the 
certain news that one of the finest music-halls in 
London had been found insufficient for his audience 
in the meanwhile, and that the very largest of all had 
been engaged instead—then, I say, we altered our 
tactics. Boanerges was (then) a Mormon, a Shaker, a 
Jumper, a Latter-day Saint. He belonged to the 
Agapemone, denied the rotundity of the earth, was in 
favour of a plurality of wives, habitually preached 
standing upon one leg, emphasising with the other 
upon the reading-cushion, and held dramatic dialogues 
with Adam, with Moses, and with Nebuchadnezzar. 
We were confirmed in this line of proceeding by 


the religious newspapers, who, upon the occasion of 
a frightful accident occurring in his crowded con- 
gregation, asserted roundly that it served them, the 
sufferers, right. ‘No man,’ said one of them, ‘is 
justified in collecting large assemblies who has not the 
power of controlling them ’—upon an alarm of fire, for 
instance; after which it went on to describe what its 
Archdeacon Stratecote would have done in a similar 
emergency. Anti-Boanerges tracts also were published 
with strange interrogatory titles: ‘Who is Boanerges ?’ 
‘Why is Boanerges popular?’ ‘Who is the Chief 
Heretic of To-day?’ Not, of course, that we, or the 
newspapers, or the tracts cared sixpence what Boa- 
nerges was or was not, but on account of the fifteen 
thousand persons, more or less, who still kept going 
to hear him. People one meets at dinner-parties 
began to go; some of whom—Wilkins, for instance, 
a young man without a proper sense of respect for his 
superiors—thought fit to oppose my sentiments. 

‘Any man,’ I had observed, ‘who degrades himself 
to act the buffoon, will get thousands to come and see 
him do it.’ 

‘There are more buffoons in the world than spec- 
tators,’ retorted Wilkins. 

‘Sir, said I, in a manner which is considered to 
be like that of the great lexicographer’s, ‘there are 
not. I maintain that if a man choose to play the 
actor in his pulpit upon the Sabbath-day, he will fill 
his house.’ 

‘Nay; but we know not a few of those also,’ 
persisted Wilkins, ‘who have still several pews to 
let. I don’t want to exalt my man unduly, but he 
shall not be sat upon.’ 

‘Sir,’ said I, ‘did not this person address a man 
from his pulpit who happened to come into his chapel 
out of the rain, and stigmatise him as “an umbrella 
Christian?” Did he not on one occasion imitate a 
Baelga? Did he not, on another, run down his pulpit 
stairs, to illustrate the swiftness of a fall from grace; 
and toil up the same slowly, to picture the difficulty 
of repentance? Did he not call the established clergy 
“dumb dogs?” Did he not?’ 

‘Perhaps he did, and perhaps he did not,’ said 
Wilkins ; ‘I have heard you say he did, often enough ; 
now, do you come with me next Sunday to hear him, 
and judge for yourself.’ 

I agreed to go. Horshair, who has been thirty 
years at the bar without stooping to any transaction 
with an attorney, and Humbleby, one of the most 
respectable of modern divines, offered to accompany 
us on the ensuing evening. We left all the arrange- 
ments to Wilkins. He said we must dine at four 
o’clock, in order to be at the music-hall before the 
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service commenced. This was very disagreeable to 
people of our years and position, and particularly as 
we could get nothing at the club till after six. We 
arranged, then, to meet at ‘the Wellington’ at fifty- 
nine minutes past three; and Humbleby and I were 
there, punctual to the minute. There was some 
printed statements upon one side of the door, setting 
forth that upon Sundays no table could be served till 
after five o’clock; we rang the bell, and found that 
even this hope was illusory, and that the earliest 
time of hope was half-past five. 

Horshair and Wilkins kept us waiting in the east 
wind for near a quarter of an hour, during which my 
friend continuously observed that it served us both 
right, and that it was nothing more than he had 
expected. We then adjourned to a neighbouring 
chop-house, strongly recommended by our young com- 
panion, and partook of the very worst dinner that 
I have had since I was a school-boy: much as wine 
was to be desired on such an occasion, and particularly 
for the stale fish, there was no wine to be got until 
six o'clock. During this melancholy entertainment, 
Wilkins observed that he hoped we were all right 
about Boanerges, for he was advertised to preach 
at so many different places that one could never be 
quite sure. Humbleby was speechless with indigna- 
tion ; but Horshair and I gave the young man so much 
of our minds as to induce him to confess he was only 
joking. Immediately after cheese, we drove away in 
two hansoms to the music-hall: an hour’s indiges- 
tion, turnpike-paying, and suffocation (for Wilkins 
would smoke) ensued before we reached our bourne, 
which seemed to be a long blank wall in a perfectly 
empty street. An official person with his back against 
it informed us that Boanerges only preached there in 
the mornings; and that in the evenings he preached 
at his own chapel, a mile or two off, in Southwark. 
Humbleby, who had quarrelled with Horshair coming 
along, immediately began to walk back again without 
any remark, and, as we afterwards discovered, had the 
misfortune to be garroted near to the South-western 
Railway Station. 

We three drove on to the chapel, the street in front 
of which was filled with masses of people. Horshair, 
not knowing that Humbleby had previously paid the 
cabman, discharged the entire account over again, 
from which circumstance much dispute arose between 
the two friends; but there was no time to lose in 
inquiries, if we were to hear Boanerges that evening. 
Though we formed ourselves into a solid square of 
three, we had much ado to keep our position in the 
crowd, and could not advance one step. The great 
iron gates in front of the chapel were closed; but two 
strong currents of people were flowing in, by ticket, at 
the side-doors ; ‘a thoroughly Calvinistic notion,’ as 
Horshair observed, whose forte, when disgusted, is 
sarcasm. Presently, the police let three great waves of 
outside folk through the main entrance, and then the 
inexorable iron closed for good: we were in the fourth 
wave next the bars. A deacon—one of those of whom 
Boanerges is reported to have said: ‘ Resist the devil, 
and he will fly from you; but resist a deacon, and he 
will fly at you’—here addressed us, and implored us to 
go away. ‘Mr Boanerges himself has said that his 
chapel holds but twelve hundred to hear, and two 
thousand to suffocate; the two thousand are now in. 


respectable minister—Ebenezer Chapel, first turn on 
the left hand.’ This announcement was greeted by a 

general groan, the sentiment of which was ‘ Boanerges 

aut nullus ;’ and not till the opening hymn—it sounded 

like a song of triumph—was raised by the fortunate 

inmates of the wished-for place, did we in the street 

begin to melt away in twos and threes. In those 

unknown, ill-paved, unlighted, cabless regions, I claim 

credit for myself and Horshair that we did not do for 

Wilkins, who appeased us, however, in some slight 

measure by standing dinner—for we had had no 

dinner, in any high sense of the term—at the club. 

On the ensuing Sunday, Wilkins called upon me 

at breakfast-time with two tickets: ‘ Admission for 

Lord’s-day mornings’ to the temple of Boanerges. I 

glared at him for a moment or two, and then consented 

to go. It was a beautifully clear day ; the gardens in 

which the music-hall was built were crisp with frost, 

and their ornamental waters sparkled in the sun; the 

scene was more like one in Paris than in London; and 

the vast throngs of ticket-holders among the statues 

and the arbours, and in front of the great model of 
the Russian stronghold, seemed pleasure-takers rather 
than church-goers. The music-hall itself, with its 
hundred windows and long gilded galleries, with its 
printed announcements of ‘ Cloak-room,’ ‘ Refreshment- 
room,’ ‘This Way to the Stalls,’ and so on, which 
were suffered to remain in all their native profanity, 
contrasted strangely with the usual habitations of 
religion amongst us; two private boxes on either 
side the orchestra alone reminding one, by a sort of 
impious parody, of the grand old British pew. Upon 
the orchestra seats and fronting the vast assemblage, 
Boanerges’s own particular flock were accommodated ; 
and where the conductor’s box was wont to be, was 
reared an enormous pen, by way of pulpit. How the 
folk kept flocking in!—for the most part, well-dressed 
—there were scarcely any poor among them—and 
quite as many males as females; the majority, like 
ourselves, with curious, half-smiling faces; but a large 
minority, too, with very demure ones, in whose, chiefly 
feminine, hands were a Bible and a ticket neatly 
wrapped up in a pocket handkerchief. These tickets, 
by the by, cost but twelve stamps for a course of four 
sermons, and, it is fair to state, go a very little way 
towards paying the hire of so vast a place, which is 
expected to be defrayed by the voluntary contributions 
of the congregation at the doors. The body of the hall 
and also the best seats in the galleries, were filled before 
the gates were opened to the general public, and the 
unticketed religious world rolled in upon us like a 
flood. In ten minutes, when the gates were closed 
again, there was not an empty seat to be seen. The 
whisper that threaded this great crowd dropped in an 
instant, and every man’s head was bared, as if by 
magic, for we had come together, some of us at least, 
to worship, and lo! there was the preacher. 

A middle-sized, unhandsome person, not above 
twenty-five years old at most, heavy-featured, rather 
flat-faced, straight-haired—but with what a voice! 
Without effort, without perceptible lift even, it filled 
that mighty temple with a volume of sound. A short 
opening prayer, somewhat remarkable for metaphor, 
was followed by a hymn, which a man with a tuning- 
fork gave out from the orchestra seats, and the select 
few thereon began to sing; one not well-known to us, 


Three streets off, there is good doctrine and a most 
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or in which most of the congregation could join, being 
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selected from some dissenting psalm-book ; but, even 
as it was, the aggregate of voices made up a most 
impressive harmony. The preacher subsequently 
referred to this when speaking of ‘the voice of many 
waters, and the voice of a great thunder, and the voice 
of harpers harping with their harps,’ as also to his 
own sensations at different times when under such 
influences; and indeed he seemed to well understand 
what modern divines have mostly yet to learn, that an 
example from their own experience, or drawn from 
the present circumstances of their audience, is worth 
a thousand metaphors from earth, and sea, and sky. 
Boanerges never missed an illustration because of its 
homeliness, and, leaving abstract virtues and vices to 


abstract men and women, addressed himself to folks of 
flesh and blood. 


a@ murmur, and yet blaspheme about a shirt-button.’ 
In the prayer before the sermon, he touched upon the 
subjects at present interesting the national mind, 


for 
d the high court of parliament, ‘that it may 
coming session something, and not nothing, 


somewhat violently, the eagle’s renewal of its youth 
as a wicked fable, and limited the parallel to the 
ordinary process of moulting; then followed more 
singing, and then the sermon, which was taken from 
the Revelations. It is not of course my purpose to 
repeat it in this Journal, or in any way to deprive the 
Penny Pulpit of its lawful prey; my only intention 
has been, and is, to give a brief impartial account of the 
public preaching of a very remarkable man. Now that 
I have been to hear him, and since scarcely any of my 
acquaintance have had the same opportunity, I feel 
that there is something to be said for Boanerges as well 
as against him. He seems to me to be thoroughly in 
earnest, to have great command of language, and to 
know his way to the feelings of his congregation ; at all 
events, he knows their weaknesses, and attacks them 
boldly, face to face, without any masked batteries what- 
ever; while that great voice of his is rolling over their 
heads, there is not a sound to interrupt or weaken it; 
and when he pauses to refresh himself at his glass of 
water, a tempest of coughing and nose-blowing pro- 
claims at once the willing patience and real attention 

i I know many wittier than 
Boanerges, and I know one or two as eloquent, but I 
know none who could have preached such passages 
as this man did without a trace of flippant profanity, 
and with all appearance of religious earnestness: ‘ The 
name that was written upon the foreheads of the saints 
—what was it? B for Baptist, do you imagine, 
my friend Bigot yonder? W for Wesleyan? C for 
Calvinist ? E, perhaps, for the establishment? Jt does 
not say so here. If you asked of the angel who keeps 
the gates of paradise whether there are any Baptists 
withinside, he’d shake his head. Any Calvinists ?—he 
would not so much as look at you. Any of the 
establishment ?—he’d answer: “t Nothing. of the sort.” 
They would all be there indeed, perhaps, my friends, 
but not in miserable sects and parties: they would be 
all Christians—saints.’ There were many such—I 


; | ments, men found that they might depict it by two 


—although indeed I am none of your strait-gate and 
narrow-way pepple—election.’ 

Finally, if 1 had to answer that before-mentioned 
tract called /Why is Boanerges Popular?’ I should 
answer, that ‘he is so mainly because he combines real 
eloquence with what Luther possessed, and Latimer 
possessed, and a modern preacher, except 

possess—earnest 


humour. 


PICTURE-WRITING OF EGYPT. 


To commemorate events by tracing a representation of 
them on wood or stone is a natural expedient among 
rude people, such as the North-American Indians, who 
still practise it. This seems to have been the origin 
of the famous hieroglyphics of Egypt, which, in their 
first form, were simply a kind of picture-writing, and 
of general application, notwithstanding that the name 
—literally, sacred sculpture—implies an exclusively 
religious character. We can readily imagine, however, 
that to carve out the whole particulars of an event 
would be found troublesome, and that a short-hand 
process would be early called for. Apparently the 
first step would be to come to conventional signs. For 
example, instead of representing a battle by a combina- 
tion of the pictures of men, horses, and warlike instru- 


swords crossed; or they might indicate a victory by the 
head of the conquered laid at the feet of the conqueror. 
And besides these visible objects, men would soon 
desire to represent invisible things: they might, for 
example, in reckoning time, use the figure of the moon 
to designate a month. By and by, also, they would 
proceed to express abstract ideas; in which depart- 
ment they might, for instance, represent strength or 
power by the head and neck of a bull. This mode 
of conveying ideas, either by direct pictures, or 
by obvious conventional signs, is plainly suited for a 
people in the first stages of civilisation; but, as they 
advance, it becomes necessary to extend still further 
their writing, or communication of ideas by signs. 
The qualities of objects, and the passions and senti- 
ments of living creatures, having no visible archetypes 
in nature, would, in the progress of time, be 
expressed by arbitrary marks or characters, which, 
being applied to the spoken language, would become 
the representatives of words, or portions of words, as 
among the Chinese ; and, finally, some of these known 
characters would be appropriated to represent the 
elementary sounds of the spoken language—that is, 
an alphabet would be invented and introduced. The 
Egyptians, who were the most ancient of civilised 
nations, early arrived at this point—so early as the 
days of Moses, indeed, they seem to have attained 
that maximum of learning at which nations generally 
remain stationary for a longer or shorter period. 

The true meaning of hieroglyphic writing was first 
unfolded by the ingenious labours of our own country- 
man, Dr Thomas Young, and the distinguished French 
archeologist, Champollion, near the beginning of the 
present century. But before proceeding to give a 
sketch of the art, as elucidated by them in modern 
times, it will be interesting to inquire what light was 
thrown on the subject by ancient writers. On this 
point, we might have expected to find in the Father 
of History some valuable information ; yet, while the 
writings of Herodotus furnish us with ample details 
of the laws, manners, and customs, topography and 
buildings of ancient Egypt, it is to be regretted that 
he has given only a few scanty notices of the literature 
and language, and, as included in this, the method of 
writing among the Egyptians. He says nothing of 

ir picture-writing, but merely mentions that they had 
two kinds of characters—sacred and without 


“very disagreeable but true doctrine, my friends 


was almost going to write ‘hits’—striking illustra- | their 


leading us to suppose that these had any near connection. 
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Diodorus Siculus is the first in whose writings we 
find anything of the kind of any consequence. He 
lived in the first century before the Christian era ; and 
informs us that the hieroglyphic art was confined to 
the priests, and that they communicated it only to 
their own children; but he makes no allusion to that 
phonetic character which recent investigation has 
'shewn to be one of its essential principles. He tells 
us that all kinds of animals, and of instruments, 
especially those of the carpenter, were used to express 
ideas ; but modern discovery has shewn that he is wrong 
in many of the examples he has given. An ancient 
father of the church, Clemens of Alexandria, who lived 
at the end of the second century, has given us, in 
his or book of miscellanies, a description of 
the system in the following words: ‘Those who are 
educated among the Egyptians, learn first of all the 
method of Egyptian writing called epistolographic ; 
secondly, the Aieratic, which the sacred scribes employ ; 
and, lastly, the most complete kind, the hieroglyphic. 
Of these, one sort is the common way of writing, and 
another is symbolic.’ Of the symbolic he describes 
three kinds: ‘One,’ says he, ‘represents objects by 
imitation; another expresses them tropically; the 
third suggests them by certain allegorical enigmas.’ 
This account of the Alexandrian presbyter has been 
shewn by mudern discovery to be wonderfully accurate. 
Apuleius, a contemporary author, has also written on 
this subject; but his descriptions are confused and 
unsatisfactory. Porphyry, a writer of the third century, 
has been more successful, and has given an account of 
hieroglyphics somewhat similar to that of Clemens; 
but the fullest notice on the subject by any ancient 
author is that of Horapollo, a Greek grammarian of 


the fifth century, born in Egypt. His work, originally | lan 


composed in the Egyptian language, has come down to 
us in a Greek translation. It is written specially on 
hieroglyphics, but is full of errors, and therefore, like 
the statements of Diodorus, calculated to mislead 


the student. Egyptian hieroglyphics seem to have 
attracted little or no notice from writers of the middle 
and later ages; and the first attempt to decipher them 
in modern times was by De Guignes, who, in the 
Memoirs of the Academy, 1759, declared that he 


* thought he had perceived alphabetic characters among 
them ’—a guess, however, which led to nothing. The 
discovery of the Rosetta stone at the beginning 
of the present century, was, as will be afterwards 
explained, the means of unravelling that mysterious 
kind of writing, the signification of which had lain 
concealed from mankind for thousands of years. 

M. Champollion, who devoted upwards of twenty 
years to the study of Egyptian hieroglyphics, to pro- 
secute which he went with an expedition of learned men 
to Egypt in 1828, at the expense of the French king, has 
shewn that, when reduced to a system, they consist of 
three kinds of characters or signs: 1. Figurative signs, 
or direct images of the things indicated; 2. Symbolic 
signs; and 8. Phonetic, or those expressive of sound. 
As all visible objects naturally come within the scope 
of hieroglyphic characters, it might be supposed there 
would be almost no end of them; but they appear 
to have been limited, for the whole number observed 
by Champollion, after the most diligent and minute 
investigation, was about 800 real figures of natural 
objects, and about sixty more of geometric figures and 
fantastic forms. ; 

I. Figurative-—This class is also sometimes called 
pure hieroglyphics, and is subdivided by Champollion 
into 1. Figurative proper ; 2. Figurative conventional ; 
and 3. Figurative abridged. All direct images of 
things signified, as sun, moon, star, are examples of the 
first kind. As an instance of the second kind, may be 
mentioned a section of a ceiling, to represent the sky or 
Jirmament—a very obvious symbol, though not a direct 
one. An example of the third kind is when only a part 


of the object intended to be represented was given, as 
be of a house for the house itself. 

II. Symbolical_—Abstract ideas, having no visible 
objects by which they can be directly represented, 
were expressed by images used symbolically. Thus, two 
arms stretched up towards heaven, expressed the word 
offering ; the wind is signified by a hawk on the wing; 
writing, by a reed and an inkstand, &c. It is to these 
symbolical figures that ancient writers, when speaking 
of hieroglyphics, have generally alluded. They are 
naturally more difficult of interpretation than direct 
images ; and as a mistaken notion prevailed that all the 
figures in Egyptian monuments were symbolical, this 
error occasioned for ages among the learned the most 
extravagant and contradictory interpretations, which 
were not got rid of till the researches of Young and 
Champollion cleared away the difficulty. It may be 
noticed, in passing, that hieroglyphics of the symbol- 
ical kind are also used among Christians: for instance, 
a triangle in a circle is employed to represent the 
Trinity in unity; and sometimes an eye is introduced 
in the centre, in allusion to the divine omniscience. 
Again, an anchor is used as emblematical of a Christian’s 
hope and constancy; and the figure of a cock for 
Christian vigilance. 

III. Phonetic.—The two kinds of hieroglyphic signs 
already described were not sufficient to express the 
various ideas of so highly civilised a people as the 
Egyptians, and this no doubt led to the invention of 
the third class, called phonetic, or those expressive of 
sounds, the principle of whose construction is as follows: 
The figures of certain objects were used to represent the 
initial sounds or letters of the words standing for those 
objects in the Egyptian or Coptic. For instance, in that 
guage ahom is an eagle, and the figure of an eagle is 
therefore made to stand for the initial letter a; berbe is 
a censer, and so the figure of a censer stands for b; jal 
is a swallow, and the figure of that bird stands for 7; 
and so on of other words, till an alphabet is formed. But 
as the figure of every object which began with a in the 
Coptic might stand for that letter, it might be sup- 
posed that this principle would lead to endless confusion 
and difficulty ; and so it would, had the signs not been 
limited. But they are really restricted, eighteen or 
nineteen being the largest number of images assigned 
to any one letter, while few have more than five or 
six, and some only one or two. 

The merit of the discovery of the phonetic alphabet 
has been by some ascribed to Champollion; but it has 
been proved by good authority, as will afterwards 
appear, that Dr Young was, beyond all dispute, the 
original discoverer, so long as the year 1818, 
Young, unfortunately, did not follow out his inquiries 
in that direction, his attention being chiefly confined 
to another department of the art, the enchorial method; 
but Ais discovery may be regarded as the foundation 
of Champollion’s future success in this province. 
There is no doubt that the enterprising Frenchman 
had long before this occupied himself with the study 
of hieroglyphics; and he afterwards declared in his 
great work, Précis du Systeme Hiéroglyphique, that 
‘this phonetic alphabet is the true key of the whole 
hieroglyphical system ;’ and that ‘all hieroglyphical 
legends and inscriptions are composed principally of 
signs purely alphabetical.’ This may be so; yet it 
is a fact, that all the sorts of characters, figurative, 
symbolical, and phonetic, are used together. It might 
have been supposed that such a complication would 
have been a most perplexing obstacle to the decipher- 
ing of hieroglyphic monuments ; yet Champollion and 
others acquired great skill in interpreting what had 
been so mysterious for thousands of years, and could 
read most of them with comparative ease. 

There is another important distinction to be attended 
to in this subject. The ordinary style of hieroglyphics 
found represented in bass-reliefs and paintings on the 
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walls of public buildings, and descriptive of historical 
scenes and civil: and religious ceremonies, were no 
doubt intelligible to all well-educated Egyptians; but 
there was another kind discoverable in the interior of 
their temples and sepulchres, which was of a more 
enigmatical character, spoke a language more strictly 
ideographical and. mysterious, and formed an alle- 
gorical representation of the religious and philosophical 
doctrines of the Egyptians. Like the esoteric doctrines 
of the ancient philosophers, none but the initiated 
were suffered to inquire into them—the key to 
them was kept exclusively in the hands of the priests. 
For this reason, this department of hieroglyphics was 
termed hieratic, indicating that it belonged more 
peceliarty, if not exclusively, to the priesthood. It 

a sort of hieroglyphical stenography, or short-hand 
writing, in which the form of the signs is consider- 
ably abridged. Various existing manuscripts exhibit 
this species of hieroglyphic writing, belonging to the 
Pharaonic, Greek, and Roman epochs of Egyptian 
history ; and it seems to have been confined to the 
transcription of texts and inscriptions connected with 
religious matters. It is distinguished from that other 
mode of writing already alluded to, the enchorial, so 
called by Dr Young from its being of peculiar use in 
that country, but termed by Champollion demotic, 
because it comprehended the characters or style of 
writing used by the common people. It has also been 
denominated epistolographic, from its fitness for letter- 
writing. It is almost entirely alphabetical, containing 
few symbolic signs, and scarcely any direct figures, 
and these so much simplified as to lose nearly all 
resemblance to the objects expressed. It formed a sort 
of running-hand; and from its being written in the 
direction from right to left, it resembles the writing 
of the Hebrew and other oriental tongues. 

But we come now to a most interesting part of this 
subject—that remarkable discovery of the Rosetta 
stone, by which the interpretation of hieroglyphics 
was first placed on a true and solid foundation. It 
has been said, that if the invention of fluxions by 
Newton, and of the differential calculus by Leibnitz, 
is considered as the most brilliant proof of the calcu- 
lating and abstractive power of the human intellect, 
the deciphering of hieroglyphics, which for thousands 
of years lay before us a sealed book, may well be called 
the master-piece of criticism. When the French took 
possession of Lower Egypt in 1798, it was part of the 
policy of that remarkable man who then ruled their 
destinies, and who had, a short time before, made that 
memorable declaration to the Institute of France— 
‘The true conquests, the only ones which do not cause 
a tear, are those which are gained over ignorance’— 
it was part of Napoleon’s policy to associate with his 
army a company of literati, for the purpose of investi- 
gating the geography, natural history, and antiquities 
of that once famous land, the nurse of learning and 
civilisation—an inquiry in which no one seemed to 
take a greater interest than their distinguished com- 
mander himself. It was not, however, in the course 
of these learned investigations that the discovery 
alluded to was made; it originated purely in an 
accident ; it was one of those coincidences, undesigned 
by man, by which often good is brought out of evil; 
for, in this case, what was designed for deadly war, 
tended to the enlargement of man’s knowledge in the 
arts of peace. 

While the French were excavating for the 
foundations of a fort to be erected at Rosetta, a town 
near the mouth of the Nile, they dug up.a large block 
of basalt, containing an inscription in three compart- 
ments, and each bearing a distinct character. When 
the valour of Abercromby wrested Egypt from the 
republican yoke, by the battle of Alexandria in March 
1801, it is curious to remark what was the fate of this 


its value, raised a contention about it that seemed 
prophetic of,its future importance, and some account 


of which es a short notice. An end being put 
to the war by the surrender of Alexandria in the end 
of August, it was proposed that the collections of anti- 


quities which had been made by the French savans 
should be considered as public property, and be given 
up to the British; but in the discussion that ensued, 
Menou, the French commander, asserted that they 
were private property; and he had selected the 
Rosetta stone for himself, and had caused it to be 
carefully packed up. After much dispute, however, 
the monuments and manuscripts were surrendered 
to Lord Hutchinson, the British commander, and the 
insects and other animals were ceded to the French, 
who, in anger, tore the covering from the Rosetta 
stone, and threw it down upon its face. It was at 
length safely embarked on board a captured frigate, 
along with many other valuable relics, carried to 
England in February 1802, and, by order of George IIL., 
deposited in the British Museum, where it may be 
seen in the Egyptian Saloon, No. 24. 

This stone was found, on examination, to record a 
decree in honour of Ptolemy Epiphanes; and the 
lowermost division, which is inscribed in Greek, con- 
cludes with these words: ‘This decree shall be 
engraven on a hard stone, in sacred, enchorial, and 
Greek characters.’ So that it exhibits a specimen 
of hieroglyphics with a double translation, first in 
enchorial or common letters of the country, and 
second in Greek. The Society of Antiquaries caused 
a fac-simile of the inscription to be distributed among 
the learned in Europe and America. Porson in 
England, and Heyne in Germany, the two greatest 
Greek scholars of the age, furnished a version of the 
Greek; but this, however arduous a task it may have 
been, owing to the mutilated condition of the stone, 
was not the greatest difficulty. Of the first and 
second inscriptions, the hieroglyphic and enchorial, 
not a single character was then known, and therefore 
no comparison could, at first, be instituted between 
them and the Greek. The distinguished oriental 
scholar, M. Silvestre de Sacy of Paris, applied himself 
to decipher the enchorial, and found there two groups 
of characters in situations corresponding with the 
words Alexander and Alexandria in the Greek com- 
partment, and which were therefore supposed by him 
to represent these names; but he could not get beyond 
this, and abandoned the attempt as hopeless. Mr 
Akerblad, an attaché of the Swedish embassy at Paris, 
entered on the investigation at the point where De 
Sacy had left off, and demonstrated what the other 
had only conjectured—namely, that the enchorial text 
contained Greek proper names, written in Egyptian 
or Coptic characters. He made some approaches 
towards the construction of an alphabet; but he failed 
in completing one from two causes: first, from sup- 
posing that the whole of the inscription was alpha- 
betical; and, secondly, from the error of expecting to 
find all the vowels in the Egyptian words, in place of 
assimilating these with the Hebrew, Arabic, and other 
oriental languages, in which the vowels are mostly 
left out. 

In 1814, Dr Thomas Young, a native of Somerset- 
shire, and foreign secretary of the Royal Society, 
entered on the work which had baffled his predecessors. 
He began with the enchorial inscription; and, with 
the assistance of Akerblad’s ‘conjectural’ alphabet, 
and by a careful comparison of the different parts with 
the Greek text, he was, after the labour of some 
months, enabled to form a translation, which he gave 
to the public in the Archeologia in 1815; and four 
years afterwards, he produced, in the article ‘ Egypt,’ 
in the supplement to the £ ia Britannica, an 
enlarged digest of his researches, which has been pro- 


stone. The opposite parties, without being aware of 


nounced to be ‘the greatest effort of scholarship and 
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ingenuity of which modern literature can boast.’ The 
result of Dr Young's labours was to demonstrate that, 
both in the hieroglyphic and in the enchorial texts of 
the Rosetta stone, certain characters were employed 
phonetically, or to represent sounds. He thus exhibited 
a ic alphabet, comparatively so extensive, that 
few additions of any value have since been made to it ; 
and, by laying the foundation of a hieroglyphical one, 
he led the way to the true knowledge of that hitherto 
mysterious mode of writing. 

Champollion laboured in the same field; and the 
priority of discovery between him and Dr Young has 

much disputed. For a full and fair statement 
of the case, the reader is referred to the Edinburgh 
Review for December 1826, in which the writer comes 
to the conclusion, that ‘Dr Young has the exclusive 
merit of having solved an enigma, which had for cen- 
turies baffled all the resources of the learned.’ i 
however, does not detract from the great merit of 
Champollion, in rearing up, by his unwearied labours 
and perseverance, an enlarged superstructure on the 
foundation laid by Dr Young. 

The Rosetta stone contains only the last fourteen 
lines of the hieroglyphic text, and that, too, in a muti- 
lated state; and the part of the Greek text which 
corresponds to these lines is, unfortunately, all defaced 
with the exception of one word; so that any exten- 
sive comparison between these two inscriptions is pre- 
cluded. But it was the good-fortune of Champollion 
to discover another monument calculated to throw 
light on the subject in Philw, an island of the Nile, 
once famous for its religious importance under the 
Pharaohs, and still remarkable for the number of | 
its ruins. This monument is an obelisk with a 
hieroglyphic inscription upon it, which rested on a 
base bearing a Greek inscription. By means of these, 
he was enabled to form a hieroglyphic alphabet, with 
which he proceeded to decipher the proper names 
inscribed on the temples and other buildings of Egypt ; 
and at length, in 1824, he published his great work, 
already alluded to, Précis, &c.; a most valuable produc- 
tion, which not only gives a clear view of the results 
previously obtained by himself and others, but contains 
a great variety of new matter. By a series of readings 
indicating profound scholarship, he has shewn that 
there is a phonetic alphabet applicable to the hiero- 
glyphical legends of every epoch of Egyptian history ; 
that this phonetic alphabet, as has been already 
mentioned, is the true key of the whole hieroglyphic 
system ; and that all inscriptions in hieroglyphics are 
composed principally of signs purely alphabetical. 
He has traced these phonetic signs from the death of 
the Roman emperor Antoninus Pius, 161 a.p., up to 
the conquest of Alexander the Great, in 332 z.c.; 
again, from Alexander’s time to the Persian conquest 
by Cambyses, 525 n.c.; and thence through the differ- 
ent Egyptian dynasties as far back as to the beginning | 
of the eighteenth, about the year 1874 before the 
Christian era. He has thus been enabled to verify 
the chronology of Manetho as preserved by Josephus, 
which had been previously treated with neglect, and | 
has thereby shed a strong light on a portion of ancient 
history which, before his time, was enveloped in 
obscurity and doubt. 

An attempt has since been made by two French 
writers—M. Klaproth and M. Dujardin—to invalidate 
the discoveries and the system of Young and Cham- 
pollion ; but on the whole, they have not succeeded in 
establishing any serious objection. More recently, the 
Rev. C. Forster has appeared to dispute their system. 
He has endeavoured to shew that hieroglyphic writing 
is entirely phonetic, and that the pictorial figures are to 
be taken merely as illustrations; but others, who have 
well considered the subject, think that this doctrine is 
refuted by certain inscriptions published by the learned 


Egyptian scholar, Mr Birch, so lately as 1853. It is 


they have failed to undermine 
of the system of those two learned 


CATHERINE OF WURTEMBERG: 
ROYAL LIFE IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
Aw act of graceful homage has recently been paid to 
the memory of Catherine of Wiirtemberg, the second 
wife of Prince Jerome and the mother 
of Prince Napoleon, who has of late attracted so 
much attention in the European world. The heart of 
the ex-queen of Westphalia, enclosed in an urn, has 


This, | been deposited in the tomb of the Emperor Napoleon 


at the Invalides. It is, as has been well observed in 
the Times, ‘the heart of a noble woman, of one whom 
ne entreaties of her father, the king of Wiirtemberg, 
could induce to abandon her husband in his days of 
adversity, and who clung to him in evil report and 
good report to the hour of her death.’ The circum- 
stances of her life are so full of deep and touching 
interest, that we trust our readers will not unwillingly 
follow us in some passages of her changeful and 
eventful career. 

At the commencement of the present century, the 
ancient palace at Stuttgart was the peaceful and happy 
abode of the ducal family of Wiirtemberg, whose 
position, although high enough to secure for them the 
homage and respect which is due to the princely 
houses of Europe, yet seemed not lofty enough to 
expose them to the political dangers so often entailed 
on the more elevated and ambitious potentates of 
Christendom. The great social revolution, however, 
which had shaken continental Europe to its very 
foundations, came to disturb the tranquil happiness of 
the Wiirtemberg family. Napoleon the Great, now 
seated firmly upon the imperial throne of France, 
resolved that a crown should also encircle each of his 
brothers’ brows. The throne of Holland had been 
bestowed upon Lucien Bonaparte; Joseph was the 
king of Spain; and a new kingdom—that of West- 
phalia—was about to be formed for Jerome. There 
was, however, one serious obstacle in the way of this 
latter arrangement: Jerome had, in defiance of his 
brother’s wishes, wedded himself to an American lady, 
who had recently presented him with a son. Napoleon 
was seriously displeased at this union, and refused to 
acknowledge its validity. Jerome, warmly attached to 
his wife, came over to Europe, and throwing himself 
at the emperor’s feet, besought his pardon, and ear- 
nestly entreated him to receive his spouse as a member 
of the imperial family. This request was made at 
an untoward moment; for Jerome’s interview with 
the emperor took place at Milan, in 1805, just after 
he had grasped the iron crown of the ancient kings 
of Lombardy, bearing this proud yet beautiful device: 


Dio me la diede ; 
Quai che la tocca. 


It was at this proud moment of his life that Jerome 
asked him ta receive a plebeian sister from republican 
America! The request was indignantly refused. 
Jerome shed tears of passionate affection as he 
embraced his wife’s portrait, and swore never to give 
her up for any paltry consideration of earthly gran- 
deur. He, however, lacked the firmness and resolution 
by which the Bonaparte family were so eminently 
characterised ; and when the temptation of a kingdom, 
with its power and its pomps, was held out to his 
dazzled vision, he gradually became less vehement 
in his denials, and finally yielded to the will of his 
imperious brother. His wife was abandoned, his 
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disowned, and Jerome stood alone, a weak 
and guilty man, ready to sacrifice honour, affection, 


Napoleon turned his glance towards Wiirtemberg, 
which had recently been raised to the dignity of a king- 
dom, and whose sovereign was now degraded into a 
satellite of imperial France. The princess-royal had 
just completed her twentieth year. Fair in person, 
and amiable in disposition, this youthful princess 
possessed, nevertheless, far more firmness than her 
royal parent, and she resolutely expressed her aver- 
sion to the proposed alliance, regarding Napoleon as 
the direst foe of her native Germany ; while at the same 
time she felt her maiden dignity deeply offended at 
the thought of being espoused to a man who, in her 
estimation, was already married to another. Vain, 
however, were all her remonstrances. She was com- 
pelled to bow beneath the iron will of Napoleon the 
Great, with whom her father was at this time closely 
allied ; before many months had elapsed, she 
found herself wedded by proxy to Jerome, king of 
Westphalia, and had entered the confines of France 
as the acknowledged sister of its imperial ruler. She 
was obliged, in compliance with court etiquette, to 
part on the frontiers with all her German attendants, 
and to advance alone in a foreign country, surrounded 
indeed by a brilliant retinue, but with no familiar 
face to meet her saddened gaze; no sweet sound of 
home voices to soothe the bitter feelings of her heart. 
With the characteristic firmness of her disposition, 
however, she gathered up all her courage to meet the 
trying circumstances of her lot, and seemed resolved 
that no tell-tale glance should betray the hidden 
conflict of her heart. As she drew near to Paris, the 
whole current of her being seemed to be changed; 
the usual kindliness of her manner became petrified 
into a proud and frigid bearing; and while she was 
studiously courteous to her attendants, her evident 
constraint gave a disagreeable expression to her 
countenance. 

It was on the 20th of August 1807 that, at an early 
hour of the day, she found herself almost in sight 
of Paris; but it being Napoleon’s pleasure that she 
should not enter his capital until evening, she was 
conducted by his order to Rainey—a charming coun- 
try residence, once the abode of royalty, but now the 
possession of Junot, Duc d'Abrantes, whose wife was 
commanded to receive the princess with all the honour 
due to her elevated rank. The duchess received 
her en demi toilette de cour on the grand peristyle of 
the chateau, and conducted her to her own apart- 
ments, where a repast of the most costly description 
was prepared for her refreshment. She courteously 
insisted on Madame d’Abrantes and her friends partak- 
ing with her of breakfast; and the animation with 
which she talked might have bespoken a mind con- 
tented with its lot, but that the rapid changes in her 
countenance revealed only too clearly the inward 
conflict of her heart. At one moment, her features 
were suffused with the deepest crimson, and at another 
they became livid with a deadly pallor. 

The afternoon was filled up with a drive through 
the Forest of Bondyg during which the princess still 
exerted herself to appear pleased with the efforts made 
for her amusement. Next came the grand affair of 
her toilet, which seemed to Madame d’Abrantes a 
matter of the utmost importance at this critical 
moment of the princess's life. She anxiously awaited 
her appearance in the saloon before dinner. What 
was her dismay on beholding the royal bride enter the 
apartment clad in a style of old-fashioned magnifi- 
cence that might have suited her grandmother, but 
which was ill befitting the court of the Tuileries in 


p meee. The material was a bluish moire—at that time 


quite out of date—cut out into a scanty narrow frock 
with a short round queue, exactly resembling a beaver’s 
tail; the sle¢wes very narrow and very flat, looking as if 
her arms been squeezed into them; and then the 
shoes pointed, as if they had been made some cen- 
turies ago. Around her neck hung two rows of pearls, 
from whence was suspended a miniature of Jerome, so 
clumsily set that it swung about at each movement 
of the wearer. In spite of this antique costume, the 
appearance of the princess was pleasing and attractive. 
She is described to us as ‘of a fair and fresh com- 
plexion ; her beautiful light hair and blue eyes 
harmonising well with the graceful and dignified turn 
of her head, and she entered the apartment with as 
much princely self-possession as if she had been 
attired under the direction of the imperial coiffeur 
and modiste—p of such importance as to be 
remembered even now under the names of Charbonnier 
and Leroy.’ Before dinner was announced, Catherine’s 
agitation became so evident to her hostess, that the 
latter ventured to inquire whether aught had occurred 
to disturb her royal highness. Catherine, in reply, 
expressed her wish to be informed a few moments 
before Jerome’s arrival, so that she might be prepared 
to meet him. This was promised; and while the 
princess thanked Madame d’Abrantes for her kind 
readiness to oblige her, ‘the burning blushes on her 
cheek revealed no pleasing emotion, but the passionate 
pain of an indignant woman’s heart.’ 

‘The dinner,’ Madame d’Abrantes writes, ‘was dull, 
and even mournful. The princess was restless and 
agitated. Having asked her twice which she would 
prefer—taking coffee and ice in the park, or in the 
grand saloon, she seemed suddenly to recollect herself, 
and looking at me as if she scarcely understood the 
purport of my question, replied: “ Just as you please.” 

‘We quitted table at half-past six, and feeling anxious 
to satisfy the princess’s wishes, I went to inquire 
whether there was any symptom of Jerome’s approach. 
Just at this moment, a cloud of dust became visible 
on the road from Paris, and several carriages were 
seen to enter the poplar avenue. I hastened to inform 
the princess that in a few minutes the prince would 
make his appearance. With a faint attempt to smile, 
she thanked me for my kindness; but her appearance 
really alarmed me; for in a moment her whole 
countenance became of a deep purple hue, which was 
immediately succeeded by the cold blanched colour 
of death. She seemed, however, to summon all her 
resolution, and, rising from her seat, advanced with 
one of her ladies-in-waiting to the grand saloon, to 
await the prince’s arrival. This apartment communi- 
cates at either end with the music-saloon and billiard- 
room, from both of which it is separated only by 
pillars, so that we who were assembled in the billiard- 
room could see all that passed in the central saloon. 

‘Catherine of Wiirtemberg seated herself near the 
chimney, having by her side an arm-chair, intended 
for the prince. The door of the music-saloon opened, 
and Jerome entered, followed by the officers of his 
household, who remained in the outer chamber, while 
the prince advanced alone into the saloon where 
Catherine awaited him. She rose up, advanced a 
or two towards him, and saluted him with m 
grace and dignity. As for Jerome, his aspect was 
that of a boor, who looked as if he had come there 
because he was ordered to do so. He approached the 
princess with an air of brusquerie and malaise. After 
a few words had been exchanged between them, she 
pointed to the chair near her ; and a brief conversation 
ensued about her journey. Before long, Jerome rose 
up, and, in the tone and style of a bowrgeois, said 
to her: “My brother is expecting us. I do not 
wish to delay the pleasure he will have in welcoming 
you as his sister.” The princess smiled and bowed 
acquiescence; but scarcely had Jerome withdrawn 
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88 
from her presence, when she fainted away. We 
carried her to the open window, and bat her 
temples with Eau de Cologne. In a few moments, she 
recovered herself, and attributed her indisposition to 
the excessive heat of the weather; but I understood 
ly too well the bitter conflict of womanly feeling 
and of royal pride which was raging in poor 
i the true cause of 


pos 

When Madame Junot announced to the princess 
that her equipage was ready, she rose up, and, grace- 
fully thanking her for her hospitality, said that 
she was ready to depart. 

What were the desolate feelings of poor Catherine’s 
heart during this twilight drive from Rainey to 
Paris, no human being knew, nor what were 
her miserable anticipations of the future that lay 
before her. On her arrival at the Tuileries, she 
found the whole imperial family assembled to receive 
her. The emperor advanced as far as the grand 
staircase to bid her welcome. She attempted to 
kneel and kiss his hand, but he hastened to raise her 
up, and after embracing her, conducted her into the 
saloon of the throne, where he presented her to his 
assembled family as their sister and daughter. She 
was immediately surrounded, caressed, and treated 
from that moment as a sister of the emperor. 

Such were the opening scenes in the wedded life of 
Catherine of Wiirtemberg. Need it be added that 
her after-path was one beset with thorns rather than 
strewed with flowers? Forced to bestow her hand 
upon a man from whom she instinctively shrank, as 
being in her opinion already espoused to another, the 
unhappy queen of Westphalia had not even the poor 
satisfaction of being treated with respect by her royal 
husband. Many were the humiliations which she 
suffered at the court of Cassel, and she bore them all 
in silence. Faithfully did she strive to fulfil the 
onerous duties of her position, and never was a single 
murmur suffered to escape her lips. The only happy 
moments of her crowned life were those in which she 
clasped her infants to her arms, although, perhaps, the 
name of Napoleon, which had been bestowed upon her 
son, often brought a pang to her heart, as reminding 
her of him through whose insatiable ambition a 
hopeless blight had fallen upon her opening life. 

Time passed on. The eventful years of 1814-15 
elapsed. Napoleon had fallen, and those modern 
dynasties, which had flourished in the sunshine of his 
power, were withering away beneath the shadow of 
‘the Holy Alliance. The queen of Westphalia had 
taken refuge, with her children, beneath her father’s 
roof. Jerome had joined his brother Napoleon in 
Paris on his return from Elba, and had carried with 
him thither all the baubles of royalty, in the hope 
that, at no distant day, he might once more appear 
in public with these insignia of power. In this expect- 
ation, however, he was quickly disappointed, and, on 
the evacuation of Paris, he retired with the army 
beyond the Loire. His situation being now a very 
precarious one, he gladly accepted a refuge in the 
Chateau of Douy, where, under the assumed name of 
Garnier, he was hospitably entertained by M. Ouvrard, 
the eminent financier. Owing to the frequent presence 
of military men who were quartered in the chateau, 
Jerome was obliged to remain secluded in his own 
apartments. One day, in a moment of. ennui, the 
ex-monarch opened a trunk, took out his royal robes 
of state, together with the many brilliant orders which 
had been bestowed upon him in his happier days, and 
clothed himself in all the magnificence of royalty. 
Just as his splendid toilet was completed, the door of 
his apartment opened, and M. Ouvrard entered. The 
discreet financier was astonished at such an act of 
imprudence on the part of his guest, and fearing that 
a repetition of his folly might betray his secret to the 


whole household, and thus involve the family in poli- 
tical danger, he counselled Jerome no longer to delay 
his escape out of France. On the following morning, 
before daylight, the deposed king was on his way to 
the eastern frontier, whence he hastened to Stuttgart, 
and, entering in secret his father-in-law’s palace, 
besought his wife to procure for him a welcome in the 
home of her childhood and her youth. The princess, 
mindful only of her husband’s forlorn position, wel- 
comed him heartily to her apartments. The news of 
his arrival, however, quickly reached the ears of the 
king of Wiirtemberg, whose political position made 
him shrink from communication with any of the 
Bonaparte family. On the following morning, there- 
fore, he signified his pleasure to the ex-queen that her 
husband must forthwith quit his palace, as he could 
not harbour beneath his roof one of a proscribed and 
outlawed family, pointing out to her at the same time 
the example of Maria-Louisa, who had consented to a 
separation from her husband. He also expressed his 
desire for an interview with his daughter, that she 
might learn his wishes more emphatically from his own 
royal lips. The princess-royal immediately addressed 
to her parent a reply, which merits a place in the 
annals of all those nations where women are counted 
worthy of honour as well as of love. It was in the 
following terms: 

‘Srre— Your majesty has summoned me this morning 
to your presence. For the first time in my life, I have 
denied myself the pleasure of obeying your commands. 
Knowing the.subject of the interview, and fearing that 
my mind was not sufficiently collected to speak of it, 
I venture here to unfold the motives of my conduct, 
and to make an appeal to your paternal affection. 
Your majesty has been rightly informed; yes, sire, 
Prince Jerome, your son-in-law, my husband, and the 
father of my children, is with me. I received him 
from your hands at a time when his family reigned 
supreme over many kingdoms, and when his own brow 
was encircled with a crown. The bonds imposed at 
first by policy have since then been strengthened and 
confirmed by the feelings of my own heart; and he is 
far dearer to me now, in the hour of his adversity, 
than ever he was in the time of power and prosperity. 
Marriage and nature impose duties which cannot be 
affected by the vicissitudes of fortune. I know these 
important duties, and I desire to fulfil them. I was 
once a queen, and I am still a wife and mother. 
Although raised by fortune above other men, we are 
often only the more to be pitied. A will at variance 
with our own may influence our destiny, but there its 
power ceases, for it can by no means affect the obliga- 
tions which Divine Providence has imposed upon us. 
The husband who was given to me by God and by 
yourself—the child whom I have borne in my bosom; 
these are now a part of my very existence. With this 
husband, I shared a throne; with him, will I share 
exile and misfortune. Violence alone can separate me 
from him. But oh! my father, my sovereign! I know 
your heart—your justice and the rectitude of your prin- 
ciples; I know what those principles have ever been 
on the subject of domestic duties. I do not ask your 
majesty, out of affection towards me, to make any 
change in the line of conduct which has been adopted 
in conformity with the determination of the most 
mighty sovereigns of Europe; I only crave your per- 
mission that my husband and I may remain near your 
person. But oh! my father, my sovereign! if this 
boon is denied us, let us at least be assured of your 
favour and kindness before we set out for a strange 
land. Without some proof of your paternal love, I can 
scarcely find courage to appear in your presence. If 
we must depart at once, let us bear with us at least 
the assurance of your affection as well as the hope of 
your protection in happier times. Our misfortunes 
will surely one day have an end. Europe will not 
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always command our humiliation ; it will not always 
delight in degrading princes who have been recognised 
by former treaties, and who are allied to the most 
aaclent and most illustrious houses in Europe. Is not 
their blood mingled with our own? Pardon me, my 
father and my sovereign, for having thus expressed 
myself, and deign to let me know that this letter has 
not been received with displeasure. Believe me, &c. 
CATHERINE.’ 
This touching and noble appeal could scarcely fail 
to melt the heart of a father; but political motives 
were at that critical period far more powerful in the 
breasts of monarchs than the gentler voice of domestic 
affection. The Princess of Wiirtemberg, together with 
her husband and son, were obliged to quit that 
Fatherland to which she was so tenderly attached. 
They took refuge in the Papal States, where they lived 
for many years under the name of the Duke and 
Duchess of Montfort. They chose a country habitation 
named Casino Azzolino, near the river Trento, which 
forms a limit between the Roman and Neapolitan 
states. Even here, however, they could not escape 
the humiliations which were at this time the portion 
of the Bonaparte family. They were prohibited by 
the king of Naples from entering his dominions, and 
so rigidly were his commands enforced, that the 
Countess Conurata, a niece of Jerome’s, having ven- 
tured one day, in a girlish freak, to cross the Fiume 
Trento for the sake of enjoying a ride in the Neapolitan 
territories, she narrowly escaped being seized by the 
Neapolitan soldiers, who were placed there to guard 
the bridge. The young and ardent countess was 
exceedingly indignant at this curtailment of her 


‘apoleon’s niece,’ exclaimed she, dwelling empha- 
tically upon this word—‘ Napoleon’s niece is not made 
to have her walks dictated to her; she is not the 
vassal of any sovereign !’ 

The Duke and Duchess of Montfort had all the 
difficulty in the world to calm her anger, and to prove 
to her the necessity of submitting to the ungenerous 
restriction imposed by the king of Naples. As for 
Catherine of Wiirtemberg, she pursued the even tenor 
of her way, treading in the same path of duty and 
affection until death closed the earthly portion of her 
existence. We know not what were her father’s feel- 
ings on hearing that she had died in the land of her 
exile. But whatever they were, the memory of 
Catherine of Wiirtemberg is still fresh in many hearts ; 
and although she did not live to witness the realisation 
of the hope expressed in her letter, yet to her children 
has it been given to enjoy the blessing of restoration 
to their country, and also to share in those imperial 
honours which have once again become the portion of 
Napoleon’s family. Perhaps we need scarcely add, 
that Prince Napoleon and Princess Mathilde are the 
sole descendants of this noble-minded woman. No 
higher honour could be sought for or desired than to 
be the children of such a mother. 


NOTES ON NATURAL HISTORY. 


Tue great masters of natural history have left but 
little to be done by mere gleaners like myself; but I 
believe there are few persons of ordinary observation 
who might not contribute something, which would 
either interest from its singularity, or add to the 
common stock of knowledge. It is my purpose to 
collect in this paper a few such waifs and strays of 
observation touching birds as strike me to be worth 
preserving 

To begin with the kingfisher. This bird has been 
well styled the only one which, in our islands, decks 
itself with a plumage of tropical richness and lustre. 
How rarely is it seen !—how shy of observation !—and 


_ dazzlingly splendid when its green and crimson 


metallic scales, as one may call them, reflect the rays 
of the sun! jf have seen this bird in an almost half- 
domesticated state—that is, I have seen it in a certain 
pleasure-grotind remain on some old timber hanging 
over water, until we had come so near as to have a 
perfect view. It—or rather they, for there were several 
of them—ran about briskly while we approached, and 
then only seemed to retire a short way among the 
water-weeds. I am reminded here of an anecdote for 
which I can vouch, and which shews that the kingfisher 
has a remarkable tenacity of life. 

One of these birds flew, one day, in some unaccount- 
able way, into the open windows of a country-seat in 
Berkshire. It entered a drawing-room by one window, 
and dashed at another which happened to be shut. Of 
course it fell struggling to the ground, stunned, if 
not killed, by the shock. The ladies, who alone were 
present, summoned the butler to put the poor creature 
out of pain. This he did effectually, by ‘wringing its 
neck’ in the ordinary way, and depositing it on a table, 
in order that its beauty might be admired by the whole 
family. Here it lay for some time, to all appearance 
quite dead ; but at length some slight motion was per- 
ceived about its head—the head evidently was moving 
a little; and by and by this said head began slowly to 
turn round and round, which gyration was performed 
some five or six times, answering no doubt to the 
‘wrings’ inflicted by the ruthless hand of the butler 
aforesaid, until at last it seemed to have recovered its 
natural position. Thus it lay with open and glittering 
eyes for a short space; and then, as if instinct with 
new life, it made a sudden effort, flapped its wings, 
flew to the open window, and disappeared ! 

This recalls a somewhat similar instance of a 
partridge. This bird—an old cock, I warrant him— 
was knocked over in the usual way ‘in stubbles and 
turnips.’ He was picked up while yet struggling, and 
his head severely knocked on the stock of a gun by 
one of the party. He was then ‘hung by the neck’ 
with some others in a net by a leather strap contrived 
for the purpose. In this durance, the poor animal 
remained during the rest of the day and the following 
night, being hung up with the bag.in the gun-room. 
On the following day, when the keeper proceeded to 
hand over his prey to the cook, this bird was shaken 
out of his collar upon the table; whereupon he imme- 
diately got on his legs, looked about him, flew straight 
at the window, through a pane of which he broke his 
way, and escaped ! 

I will here mention an anecdote of another kind 
connected with birds, which has always struck me as 
most extraordinary. 

I had obtained from the nest three young bullfinches, 
and had had them several days in perfect apparent 
health: they could feed alone, and seemed quite strong. 
One morning, they seemed, in the very act of awaking, 
to be all seized together with some sudden fit. They 
fell from the perches into the sand at the bottom of 
the cage, beating it about most violently with their 
wings, rolling over and over, and exhibiting the same 
appearance as wounded birds generally do. After 
perhaps two minutes of these extraordinary gambols, 
they all alike seemed to get rid of the exciting cause, 
whatever it was; they ceased to struggle; sat up 
languidly on their tails, steadying their panting bodies 
with their wings; and at length quite recovered their 
usual health. About ten days after, the same simul- 
taneous seizure was repeated ; they all fell down again, 
and struggled in the same way; but this time they 
died—together, of course. 

Ihave often asked myself the question, what could 
have been the mysterious tie of sympathy between 
those singular birds? Had they each in turn died of 
some fit, it would have been a common death of the 
bullfinch tribe; but that the fit should have seized 
them all at the same moment, in the first instance 
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harmlessly, and in the next with fatal results, remains 
a mystery to me to this day. 

Talking of bullfinches and their fits, I may observe 
that apoplexy, their great enemy, may be averted for 
a long time, if not entirely, by avoiding the alder- 

feeding. Let them 


teaching 

tunes should be, so far as 

ands of foreigners? Our 

capable of instructing 

them as ps The process is very simple, and 

consists in keeping the birds in a moderately darkened 

case, and ——y them hear the air whistled, or played 

small flageolet, several times each day. The 

high price of well-taught birds would afford a A 
encouragement, even if no interest was found to attach 

to the pursuit for itself. 

A very singular fact connected with the bullfinch is, 
that it can, at any moment, be thrown into a state of 
peculiar excitement, ending in the warbling of its song, 
if an artificial one, by seeing the head of a person whom 
it knows moved gently backwards and forwards before 
the cage. This is very convenient for the German 
dealers, who generally have the birds classified accord- 
ing to their proficiency and firmness in their music. 
By this standard they regulate the prices; and when 
the intending customer can only give so much, they at 
once take a bird, and thus force him to give a ‘touch 
of his quality,’ in a room adjoining the aviary, as one 
may call it. 

I have always thought this one of the most interest- 
ing and curious facts connected with ornithology, and 


I believe no rational solution of it has yet been given. 
It is true that authors—and in so excellent a work 


as the Penny ia itself—have long laid it down 
that the effect produced upon the bird by this motion, 
recalls the movement of the head supposed to belong 
to the weaver at his work; and as it is further 
assumed that the weavers along the Rhine are the 
bird-instructors for the English market, the explan- 
ation seems easy, and hitherto has been accepted as 
satisfactory. 

Now, were I a lawyer, I should say, ‘I demur to 
this on three counts:’ weavers do not make the sort of 
motion which affects the bullfinch; weavers are not 
exclusively the teachers of German bullfinches; and, 
bullfinches which never saw a weaver, and on which 
the experiment was not tried until long after they had 
learned to pipe from persons exercising no handicraft 
at all, have shewn themselves, to my certain knowledge, 
perfectly susceptible of this strange, and, as I think it, 
unaccountable influence. 

A reason may yet be found; but that which is now 
popularly received has not # shadow of foundation, 
either in fact or theory. 

It is most curious to observe the Iam 

When a person, known to the bird, 


; he 

ball; 
he changes his place rapidly, and utters a low, plaintive 
“7. After a short time spent in these preliminaries, 

he stops, looks attentively at the ‘oscillating engine’ 

before him, and at last swells his throat and pours 
forth his little melody, whatever it may be, bowing 
gracefully from side to side, and, as it were, keeping 
time with the motions of his body and tail, which 
latter appendage has its full share to perform on these 


new, which appears capab 
is singular fascination; and w 
repeat, altogether instinctiv = and independen 
of any particular mode of teaching or other incidental 
circumstance whatever. 

Respecting this beautiful and engaging little bird, I 
may observe in passing, that vast numbers are lost by 
injudicious feeding when taken from the nest. So far 
as I have seen, milk is entirely unfit for young birds. 
The proper food for bullfinches is a paste made of 
bread steeped in water, and rape-seed, boiled till soft, 
and then pounded in a mortar. A little only should be 
prepared at a time, as sour food is always destructive. 
It is important to get the young birds before they 
become afraid of man, yet not too young to do without 
the warmth of the mother by night. The critical 
moment is when the quill feathers of the wings and 
tail are just beginning to grow. 

Taken young, the bullfinch is the most loving and 
familiar of feathered pets; otherwise, it is the wildest 
and most untamable ; and to keep it in a cage, when 
caught old, is mere cruelty. 

From the merely agreeable of the feathered race 
I now turn to the useful; observing, that the differ- 
ences in habits and temper between different species, 
or rather different varieties of the same species, are 
exceedingly curious. For example, the common gray 
partridge has, so far as I know, never bred in cap- 
tivity, and its unconquerable shyness will even prevent 
its being domesticated: I do not think it would even go 
as far as the pheasant, and lay eggs in a state of con- 
finement. There is, however, a variety of the partridge, 
called the ‘ red-legged,’ a very fine bird, common in 
France, which will not only lay, but rear its brood 
even in an ordinary hutch. I have seen as many as 
fourteen or sixteen well-grown young birds in such 
circumstances; and I see no reason why this excellent 
sort of = "should not be added to our poultry. 
All that is required is a small court netted over, 
where the birds can have ‘choice of sun or shade,’ 
and be supplied with food and water. There can be 
no doubt that they would be well worth rearing, and 
be an agreeable variety to the table. This gradation, 
so to speak, in the adaptability of different sorts of 
game—for, of course, all were once game—to domesti- 
cation, is an interesting subject of observation. 

The well-known Australian bird, the tallagalla, is 
gifted with an instinct which shews something like a 
knowledge of chemistry; it seems aware that vegetable 
matters, such as grass, leaves, bits of stick, &c., when 
heaped together, will ferment, and give out a certain 
degree of heat; accordingly, it makes no nest, and 
never incubates, as others do. It scrapes together— 
that is, a colony of birds will do this—a heap of the 
materials we have named; and in this heap the hens 
deposit their eggs, for the hatching of which into 
chickens, they wait around this natural eccaleobion 
with anxious attention. Even in our climate, it 
would appear that this can be done, as has been 
proved at the gardens in the Regent’s Park: but I 
should think it a good plan, with a view to greater 
increase, to remove the eggs, and place them apart, 
in a heap of the same materials. The young birds 
take long to hatch, and then come into the world 
fledged, and able to fly, so that their abode should 
be closely netted over, to prevent escape. They are, 
however, independent, as it would seem, of maternal 
solicitude; and no doubt a certain number of old 
birds would, according to general experience, produce 
a greater supply of young, if the eggs were thus 
removed, and the gratification of the parental instinct 
deferred for a time. 

I shall reserve for another paper a description of 
a sintple and effective domestic incubator, which ot 
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occasions. So far as I have heard, there is no 
F other bird, belonging either to the old world or the 
have canary-seed as a staple, and an =e supply of 
green food—chickweed, groundsel, salads of all sorts, 
and fruit in the season; and plethora may be kept in 
check effectually. I would allow a grain or two of 
hemp-seed now and then from the master’s or mis- 
tress’s own fingers, but only seldom, and as rewards 
for good behaviour. 
| 
and who does not frighten him, moves his face gently 
back and forward near the cage, the bird seems to be 
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enable any one, at a small cost, to usher into this 
‘breathing world’ any number of feathered fowls at 
his discretion. I shall only now add a few lines about 
that scourge of our poultry-yards, the dreaded ‘ gapes.’ 

Many causes are assigned for this destructive 
malady. I believe one to be almost always in fault, 
and that is foul water and bad food; but chiefly the 
first of these—foul water. I believe also that salt 
is the great preventive, as well as the best remedy. 
The disease itself is a worm in the throat of the 
bird; and I have no doubt that if lumps of salt are 
left in the way, or a little box of common salt in a 
convenient place, the birds will take enough of it to 
prevent, or cure, the malady. When they are very 
sick, and gaping piteously, the best thing to do is 
to spurt a little salt and water into their throats. 
Some keepers use an aromatic decoction of cinnamon, 
pepper, &c., a drop or two of which is put into the 
bird’s throat, and, I have no doubt, with excellent 
effect. But salt is the great vermifuge/of creation, 
so far as the land is concerned. Our itstinct for it 
seems intended to act as a safeguard against those 
parasites which, if let alone, would soon be as fatal 
to our peace and comfort as those of old Timon of 
Athens were to his. 


KIRKE WEBBE, 
THE PRIVATEER CAPTAIN. 
CHAPTER Il. 


Ryog, in the Isle of Wight, though not in those days 
the gay and flourishing place it has since become, 
was, thanks to its natural advantages, a favourite 
resort of health and pleasure seekers; and one of its 
chief attractions to the latter class of tourists, was 
undoubtedly its commanding view of the maritime 
life and bustle going on in the great naval arsenal of 
Portsmouth, and the famous roadstead of Spithead, to 
which the Wight forms the natural breakwater. Very 
exciting to the unaccustomed mind of Cockney or 
other inland folk must have been the frequent spectacle 
of captured vessels brought in with the British jack 
flying above the tricolor, and anchored or moored 
amidst the cheers and cannon-fire of the victor-crews. 
And albeit, to find cause of triumph in the humiliation 
of another, ‘enemy’ though he be, may not bear to be 
closely scanned by the light of the Gospel morality ; 
yet how often have I seen reverently-pious eyes, 
seriously-pale, lengthened faces, gleam and glow with 
pride at such sights! At a yet later date, I am afraid, 
I have witnessed the same phenomena. Yet should 
I be the last to cast stones at others, since few could 
have felt fiercer joy than I did at such spectacles 
—my excuse being, that my parents were prisoners 
to the ‘enemy;’ which spectacles, greatly to my 
unreasoning regret, became less and less frequent as 
the maritime might of Great Britain wrestled down 
the giant war, as far as the ocean was concerned, and 
so effectually blockaded or swept the seaboard of a 
hostile continent, that at the commencement of 1814, 
months had elapsed since a captured tricolor had 
graced Spithead; whilst the stars and stripes, with 
which we had fallen out about a couple of years 
before, yielded but a scanty harvest. 

The news, consequently, that the Scout privateer, 
Captain Webbe, had brought in a fine Yankee bark, 
created quite a sensation amongst us islanders; and 
although it was Sunday morning, the second Sunday 
in February, I, instead of waiting to escort my 
grandame to church, hurried off to, Ryde Pier, where 
I found a small mob of excited idlers like myself. 

The prize had gone into Portsmouth harbour, but 
|" Scout was still anchored at Spithead—a remark- 

abl 


y fine brig of her class, and admirably adapted by 


her long, low, sharply bowed hull, and tall raking 
masts, for a service in which speed was the prime 
requisite. She carried twelve guns of moderate calibre 


leave of late years, it was understood, a very trifling 
margin of profit to Captain Webbe and his owners, 
fortunate beyond all other ‘ privateers ’—or pirates, writ 
large, as some slanderers aver that he had invariably 


Presently a blue-peter was run up at the Scout's 
fore—a warning, it was supposed, to the boat’s crew 
that had come on shore about an hour previously, 
to hasten their return to the brig, whose anchor, I 
noticed, had already been hove short. The warning or 
signal did not appear to be much heeded by the men, 
several of whom were smoking and sauntering about 
in the immediate vicinity of the pier; and when, some 
quarter of an hour afterwards, I took my way Ryde- 
ward, I came, on turning a corner in the principal 
street, upon a number of the Scout seamen, amongst 
whom was Captain Webbe himself, whom I knew well, 
from his having several times called at Oak Villa, 
where he was always civilly, though coldly, received 
by Mrs Linwood, who had known him previous to her 
domiciliation in the Wight. 

The sailors, having just emerged from the Crown 
Tavern, were standing apart from Captain Webbe, 
who was earnestly conversing with a showily 
middle-aged woman, whose piercing black eyes, sallow 
skin, and vivacious gesticulation sufficiently declared 
her nationality without the aid of the few French 
words I indistinctly caught. She had a servant with 
her, also a Frenchwoman, and seemed about to take 
leave of the commander of the Scout, when his always 
restless glance met mine, and, scarcely to be believed, 
though my own eyes saw it, a crimson glow, much 
resembling a blush, mantled his cheeks—a 
swiftly passing weakness! 

‘Ha, Master William Linwood!’ he exclaimed, 
extending his hand with frank cordiality, ‘I am glad 
to see you looking so well. I intend paying Oak Villa 
a visit to-morrow. Mrs Linwood is, I hope, in the 
enjoyment of her usual fine health.’ 

I answered slightly, the lady’s involuntary start 
and mounting colour having caught and fixed my 
attention. Recovering herself, she turned away with 
an assumed air of carelessness, and began chatting 
with her servant. 

I passed on, and had not gone far, when, upon 
crossing the end of another street, I saw my grand- 
dame and her escort Nancy Dow coming onwards on 
their way to church. Not being in a devotional mood 
that morning, I accelerated my pace. 

I had proceeded some distance, when the notion 
occurred to me, that as Mrs Linwood would necessarily 
pass Webbe and his companions, if they still remained 
where I had left them, I should like to witness her 
rencontre with the fierce-eyed Frenchwoman. I turned 
back to realise that whim, but had not taken fifty 
steps, when I halted, struck with the absurdity of my 
pu As I paused irresolutely, a clamorous burst 
of voices broke the stillness of the Sabbath morning, 
and hurrying at the top of my speed in the direction 
of the tumult, I could presently distinguish my 
grandame’s voice, crying ‘ Help!—murder! Help!— 
murder!’ reinforced by frantic yells of ‘ Fire! fire!’ 
from Nancy Dow. 

I should explain that Nancy, in consequence of 
having narrowly escaped being burned to death just 
before we left Wales, in any pressing emergency 
invariably shouted ‘Fire! fire!’ As Dr Johnson 
remarked of some clerical alarmists in his day, 
Nancy would to a certainty have cried ‘Fire’ at the 
Deluge. 


I could have no doubt, therefore, as to whence the 
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furious outcries proceeded; but swiftly as I ran, I 
arrived too late. Mrs Linwood having fainted, was 
lying senseless, when I came up, in Captain Webbe's 
supporting arms, and the only other person Lag ~ 
except a few curious lookers-on, was Nancy Dow. The 
sailors and Frenchwomen had vanished. 

* What is the meaning of this strange scene, Captain 
Webbe?’ I exclaimed, at the same time relieving him 
of his burden. 

* What is the meaning of this strange scene?’ echoed 
Webbe. ‘Ah! there, Master Linwood, you puzzle me. 
You can only learn that of your venerable relative ; 
but the astounding fact is, that this impulsive, and, it 
would appear, most eccentric lady, no sooner caught 
sight of a person I was quietly conversing with, than 
she flew at her with perfectly feline ferocity, shouting 
the while “Murder! help! police!” and so on. But 
this is no place for talk: let me assist you to carry 
Mrs Linwood into the tavern; we will speak further 
by and by.’ 

Mr Beale, who lived but a few doors off, was sent 
for, restoratives were administered, and my grand- 
mother revived sufficiently to murmur: ‘Seize her 
—seize her, William: do not let her escape; she is 
silly 


Desperately as she struggled for utterance — so 
desperately, that her face grew black with the effort— 
not another syllable could she enunciate: hysterical 
faintings, violent spasms followed; and Mr Beale 
forbade me to remain in the room, my presence 
appearing to greatly excite her. 

Thus circumstanced, I forthwith hurried away to 
seek out Webbe. A few minutes sufficed to reach the 
pier, whence I had the mortification of seeing the 
» moe under sail, and steering for the Channel, by the 

eastern passage, at a spanking rate, under courses, 
top-sails, and top-gallant-sails. An exclamation of 
surprise and anger escaped me, which elicited an 
une response 
*You are mistaken,” said a voice close to my ear. 
‘That rascal Webbe has not hooked it with the French- 
woman. Pray, don’t trouble yourself to apologise: 
those ingenuous blushes are more than sufficient 
excuse. The Frenchwoman,’ added Webbe, ‘is on 
board the Scout, and if this breeze holds, may hope 
to reach Guernsey before nightfall.’ 

* Who is the Frenchwoman? What is her name?’ 
I demanded. 

*“ Madame de Bonneville, Modiste,” is in 
briliiant letters over her magasin in Malo’s, 
Brittany.’ 

* Ay, but her maiden name! Do you know that?’ 

*Yes; Louise Féron.’ 

And you, perfectly cognizant, as 
I am sure you are, of the cause of Mrs Linwood’s 
excitement at meeting that woman, have connived 
at, aided her escape! 

*You appear, young gentleman, to strangely 
understand your family’s position relatively to Madame 
de Bonneville, formerly Louise Féron, who, I appre- 
hend, can have no motive for wishing “to Mg 
from Mrs Linwood’s surveillance. Suppose, ho 
ever, we exchange this fe 
at the hotel yonder, and there quietly talk over the 
many interesting suggested by this morning’s 
encounter. I should have sought you to-morrow for 
substantially the same purpose, that 
of-arms not taken place. You will the more readily 
believe that,’ coolly added Captain Webbe, between 
the puffs of his cigar—‘ you will the more readily 
— that when I inform you, that I had the henaar 

snd er hus of with your excellent mother 
husband no longer ago than Monday evening 


evening last!’ 


*Yes; positively so: at Numéro 12, Rue Bombardée 
—so named when rebuilt after its demolition by les 
— Anglais a few years since—Havré de Grace, 

tement of the Seine Inférieure. They are both 
va —that is to say, as well as under existing 
circumstances could be reasonably expected.’ 

*This must be a sorry jest!’ I angrily exclaimed ; 
‘or if not, permit me to ask what conceivable motive 
could have induced Scout Webbe to trust himself in a 
French garrison town, from which escape is proverbially 
next to impossible ?’ 

‘To which sagacious query “Scout Webbe” can 
only reply by remarking, after the ancients, that tthe 
silliest child might ask the wisest man more questions 
in five minutes than he could answer in five hundred 
years—did wise men live so long, which, from regard 
for you, I could wish were the case. Gad! Linwood, 
what an explosive fellow you are! You cannot surely 
suppose I used the words “silliest child” or “ wisest 
man” in a sense personal to you ?’ 

*I do not care a button in what sense, or no sense, 
you used them! All I have to say is, that there are 
some topics upon which I do not bear jesting, and I 
will thank you to avoid them.’ 

‘That is quite right and spirited,’ rejoined Webbe, 
‘though prompted by a misapprehension, as I certainly 
do not jest in saying I last Monday evening 
with your parents in Havre de Grace. This I under- 
take to prove to you, directly I have taken-the chill 
off my stomach with a glass of hot, stiff grog.’ 

We entered the hotel, were shewn into a private 
room ; and Webbe, secretly enjoying, I was sure, the 
suspense in which he kept me, quite as much as the 
hot brandy and water he leisurely sipped—a stimulant 
which he politely regretted my immature palate pre- 
vented me from participating at that hour of the day— 
wrapped himself up in a real or simulated meditative 
reverie for some ten minutes, during which I had an 
opportunity of closely observing one of, in several 
respects, the most remarkable men of his day. 

My impression of the man, as depicted in my note- 
book on the day after my first important interview 
with him, the general truth of which many now living 
will recognise, may be thus roughly rendered : 

‘Kirke Webbe, now approaching, I should say, to 
fifty years of age, is of medium height—say, five feet 
seven or eight—not stout, but broad shouldered and of 
sinewy frame, upon which years have as yet placed 
no appreciable weight. Of fair complexion originally, 
but now bronzed by sun and service, he is nearly bald ; 
and what hair he has is of a light colour; as are his 
whiskers, except that in certain lights they seem to 
have a curious green tinge. There is a slight cast in 
his keen, restless gray eyes ; and the strong lines about 
his mouth confirm and strengthen the predominant 
character of his physiognomy, which is that of a 

of a calm, courageous, indomitable 


man possessed 
mis- will, neither debased by ferocity, nor accessible to the 


influences of a chivalric or disinterested purpose. In 
dress and speech, Captain Webbe affects the landsman 
and gentleman, and to acasual observer, would scarcely 
ta more vivid idea of a seaman than might a 
Royal Yacht Club captain of his own yacht.’ 
As I have before remarked, the privateer captain 
had received a superior education; and his French 
accent, M. Laborde, an émigré of whom I learned that 


passage- | language, asserted to be perfect—that of a Frenchman 
born. 


I was still engaged in the not over-satisfactory 
ye of Mr Webbe’s physiognomical indices, when 
taking a carefully preserved note from his pocket- 
book, tossed it towards me, saying: ‘You have not 
seen that before, I think ? te 
‘It was a highly complimentary note from Mr 
Secretary Croker, addressed to the captain of ‘the 
audacious and fortunate Scout,’ and expressed a polite 
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regret that so much enterprise and valour had not 
found a more fitting arena for their display in the 
king’s regular service. 

Captain Webbe was, I knew, extremely proud of 
Mr Wilson Croker’s semi-official recognition of his 
services; which, if a forgery, as some asserted—an 
uncharitable hypothesis, but quite within the range of 
possibility—was, I may remark in passing, exceedingly 
well executed, both in the imitation of the secretary’s 
handwriting, with which I happened to be acquainted, 
and the official seal. 

I returned the precious document with a few civil 
words of course; Captain Webbe replaced it in his 
pocket-book, and drew therefrom a sealed letter. 

‘You doubted,’ said he, ‘that I passed last Monday 
evening with your captive relatives in Havre de Grace. 
This letter will remove that doubt. Do you recognise,’ 
added Webbe—‘do you recognise the hand which 
traced this direction to Mr William Linwoo4?’ 

‘My mother’s!’ I exclaimed, starting up/ and rudely 
snatching the letter. It was the first I had ever 
received from her; and with uncontrollable emotion, 
relieved by the scalding tears which fell upon the 
paper, I, after many efforts, read it to the end. 


‘My BELovep Cuitp! for child you are still to me, as 
when, ten sad weary years ago, you were awakened 
to receive your mother’s yearning, last embrace. I 
cannot as yet, my darling boy, realise you to be the 
fine tall youth—tall as your suffering, persecuted father 
—described by Captain Webbe; but the blessed time 
will come when, strained in these clasping arms, my 
heart shall recognise in the manlike son, the developed, 
matured promise of the child of memory—yes, and 
that it will come speedily, I have a lively hope and 
faith. It is now almost openly said even here, that the 
power of the French emperor, but a brief time since, 
so colossal, seemingly unassailable, was irremediably 
shattered by the Russian campaign—an afflictive yet 
merciful visitation of a just God, which gives assurance 
that the woful days of captivity are numbered. But 
alas, my son! the restoration of peace to Europe will 
not bring peace to your father’s bruised and fainting 
spirit; nor to mine, which is inseparable from his. My 
pen runs on, dear boy, as if addressing one acquainted 
with the nature of the burden beneath which we have 
for so many years hopelessly languished. The sad 
story will be related to you by Captain Webbe; and 
you will, at the same time, hear from him that circum- 
stances have recently come to his knowledge, through 
which, with your aid, he may be enabled to restore 
your father to society—to cheerful, healthy life! God 
grant that it prove so! And whatever may be said of 
Webbe, he cannot be accused of idle boasting. What 
the circumstances are, or how your assistance, dear 
child, should be so absolutely necessary to the success 
of his design, he declined to say, and I feared to press 
him for his grounds of hope. He assured me again and 
again that you would incur no serious peril; but what 
may such a fearless man esteem to be serious peril? I 
must break off, for Captain Webbe waits only for this 
letter to be gone; and but a brief delay in the perilous 
position wherein, for the purpose of conferring freely 
with us, he has placed himself, might compromise his 
safety. With fear and trembling, now that this letter 
will in a few minutes have passed from me beyond 
recall, I commend you, my beloved, my only son, to 
an enterprise in which your mother can only aid you 
with her blessing and her prayers. 

Emity Lixwoop.’ 


I thrust the letter into my pocket, and, turning 
from the window, reseated myself at the table. 

‘Take a sup of brandy and water,’ said Captain 
Webbe, pushing his glass towards me; ‘it will do you 
good. Never care to hide your tears. I should have 


letter, as I suppose that to be from a long-absent 
mother, did not affect to tears. You are quite resolved, 
I see, to go with me in this matter?’ 

‘To the death!’ 

* Yes, I know, but we’ll contrive, if possible, to cast 
anchor on this side of that mooring-ground: it is 
always, however, well to look the worst that can 
happen boldly in the face; it tends to prevent flurry 
when the worst presents itself, and steadiness of ne?ve 
is indispensable.’ 

‘ The letter intimates that you will inform me of all 
the circumstances which led to, or may throw light 
upon, my father’s unfortunate position.’ 

p ‘I am quite ready to do so, but you must say grace 
rst.’ 

‘Say grace first! What do you mean?’ 

‘Frankly this: If you are the lad of metal I have 
represented you to be, we are about to initiate a difficult 
enterprise, in which I, moved by various considerations 
—an old regard for your oppressed, broken-spirited 
father—a love of counterplot, if only for the excite- 
ment and mischief of the thing—and, to be quite 
candid, the promise by your mother of a substantial 
reward in the event of success—have determined to 
engage.’ 

‘I understand all that; and you but dally with my 
impatience.’ 

‘Steady—steady, my fine lad! It is never wise to 
spread too much sail, fair as the wind, and fine as the 
weather may be. That enterprise, I was about to say, 
to which any son who had a heart in his bosom would 
not hesitate to devote himself body and soul, will 
necessarily bring you acquainted with certain business 
secrets of mine, which I must have a solemn guarantee 
from you shall never, under any circumstances, be 
made known to my prejudice.’ 

* What guarantee can I give?’ 

‘That of your sacred word and honour.’ 

*It is given already. 

‘You declare poe that, happen what will, you 
will never make known to my injury or prejudice any 
fact concerning me, or my transactions, which may by 
any chance become known to you.’ 

‘I do solemnly make that declaration—bind myself 
by that promise.’ 

* As you shall answer to God at the last great day!’ 
* As I shall answer to God at the last great day!’ 
‘Enough! Now, then, to business.’ 


THE PEOPLE AT SARAWAK. 


Tue inhabitants of Sarawak are of three different 
races—Dyaks, Malays, and Chinese. The Dyaks are 
the aborigines of the island; the Malays, a seafaring 
race who have settled on the coast, and have to a 
considerable extent compelled the Dyaks to retire 
inland; and the Chinese are immigrants who have 
settled in the country, and form a distinct community 
in the midst of either the Malays or Dyaks, as chance 
may have placed them. The Malays and Chinese are 
so well known, that I shall say little concerning them, 
but shall merely reproduce a parallel which 1 I have 
sometimes mentally drawn between these two races 
on the one hand, and the Scottish Highlanders and 
Lowlanders on the other. 

The Chinese, like the Lowland Scotch, are cautious, 
clear-headed, persevering, industrious, and frugal 
without being niggardly. They lay hold of every 
opportunity of bettering their circumstances, turn 
everything to account, and stick all together. They 
have a keen relish for the humorous, are very hospi- 
table, and excessively proud—proud of themselves 
and their attainments, proud of their country and its 
oning themselves the first people, and 
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high principle. 

The Malays, on the other hand, are proud, hot- 
blooded, and revengeful; expert in the use of arms, 
fond of war, and averse to work; fierce and ferocious 
when excited, but polite and gentlemanly in their 
ordinary conduct, always civil, and often obliging. 
They are very fond of their children—so fond, that 
an tan; and the indulgence with 
which they are treated when young, is probably one 
cause of the high sense of personal dignity which 
they possess, and why they so deeply feel anything 
like slight or insult. they quarrel, they never 
apply abusive epithets to each other, like Chinese 
or Hindoos; they are too proud to scold, and their 
resentment is too deep to be vented in words. They 
are not exactly brave, in our sense of the word; that 
is, they have not the cool calm courage of western 
nations, at least of disciplined men; but when their 
blood is roused, they lose all regard ‘for personal con- 
sequences, and fight like furies to the death. ‘You 
must surely give your men something to inspire 
courage,’ said a Malay who witnessed Keppell’s attack 
on Patusan to one of the Europeans, ‘for they rush 
up right in face of the cannons. Now we Malays are 
brave, but we cannot do that.’ Yet this man bears a 
high character for courage, and was the first to scale 
the enemy’s palisade at Sunge Lang (Kite’s River), 
preceding even Europeans in the attack. 

The Dyaks are a branch of the Malay race, and 
differ little from the ordinary Malay type. They have 
broad faces, flat noses, thickish lips, black eyes, and 
coarse lank black hair. They are fairer than the 
Malays, some of them when young being as fair as a 
European ; but as they grow up and expose themselves 
to the sun, they become of a reddish brown, like the 
savages of the Amazon, whom, I have been told, they 
much resemble in many respects. They are smaller, 
and possess less physical strength than Europeans, 
but they have great powers of endurance, and great 
bodily activity, climbing rocks and trees like cats or 
monkeys. Their countenance is, as I have said, of 
the Malay type, and it consequently takes some time 
before a European becomes accustomed to their appear- 
ance; but when his eye has been reconciled to their 
cast of features, he soon discovers in them intelligence, 
openness, sprightliness, and good-humour. These 
qualities never fail to commend themselves to the 
favourable consideration of the spectator, and he soon 
begins to consider them handsome, according as they 
approach the ideal of the Malay type, just as he 
considers a European handsome, according as he 
approaches the ideal of the Caucasian type. The 
ordinary dress of the men consists of a chawat, or piece 
of cloth, about six inches wide, and six or eight feet 

» passed once between the legs, and wrapped 
several times round the waist, one end of it hanging 
down in front, the other behind. They also wear a 
jacket of thick cotton cloth of their own manufacture, 
and a handkerchief or piece of bark-cloth tied like a 
turban around the head. The women wear a petticoat 
of much scantier dimensions than a Highlander’s kilt, 
together with a jacket like that of the men. Few of 

either sex, however, wear the jacket, except in cold 
weather; the men, if on a journey, generally carrying 
theirs in basket, while the women hang theirs over 
one shoulder, Many men wear their hair long like 


the women, but most of them wear 


a few shave the head com 
are fond of adorning their hair or head-dresses 
. | flowers, generally large — red and 


bracelets and anklets of brass-wire, and frequently also 
armlets of polished white shell, which contrast well 
with their dusky forms. On one occasion, I saw the 
daughters of several Sakarran chiefs clothed in loose 
dresses composed of shells, "i and polished stones, 
arranged with great care and considerable taste. 
The dress, which was very becoming, hung as low as 
the knee, and as the young ladies walked along, the 
stones of which it was composed rung upon each other 
like the chime of distant bells. These dresses are very 
expensive, costing some seventy or eighty reals apiece 
(about meets and are therefore not common. 
the young men wear head-dresses 

of the hair of their enemies, dyed red, with which 
they also ornament the heads of their spears and the 
handles and scabbards of their swords. Others adorn 
themselves with the feathers of the argus pheasant, 
and many with fantastic artificial plumes. At Sampro, 
I saw a woman wearing a long round hat, somewhat 
resembling the head-dress of a Parsee, but narrower, 
and much more lofty. The Malos and Kyans tattoo 
themselves slightly, and generally each tribe has some 
trifling distinction in dress or ornament peculiar to 
themselves. 

In disposition, the Dyaks are mild and gentle; they 
are quiet and docile when well treated, but proud and 
apt to take offence if they think themselves slighted. 
They are industrious, frugal, and accumulative, and, 
were they not so poor, might even be reckoned 
stingy ; but as each knows that, if from the failure of 
his crop, or from any other unavoidable cause, he should 
fall into debt, it will accumulate so rapidly, from the 
high rate of interest, that he will probably never get 
free from it, the carefulness and frugality which they 
display cannot be regarded otherwise than as being 
legitimate. At the same time, they are hospitable to 
the extent of their means, and consider themselves 
bound to place before a visitor the best they can 
afford. They have a strong perception of the distinction 
between meum and tuum, and scarcely ever violate it 
either among themselves or towards Europeans. They 
never attempt such thefts and robberies as the South- 
sea islanders were in the habit of committing upon 
the early navigators; for their great self-esteem, their 
high sense ‘of personal and family dignity, and the 
intense keenness with which they feel anything like 
degradation, would alone prevent their doing anything 
to which infamy was attached. As they are thus 
honest, so are they to a great extent truthful, though 
to this general character there are of course exceptions. 
On one occasion, a Dyak said to a missionary: ‘ Your 
religion is for sinners, is it not?’ ‘Yes,’ he replied, 
‘it is for all men to teach them to be good, and to de 
God’s will.’ ‘ Very well, was the answer; ‘you should 
try and convert that man,’ pointing to one who passed 
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few rebuffs effectually check them; and they have, 


improper or contrary to natural good manners. When 


but next day they will bring in return a little fruit or 
some such trifle: it is their method of making an 
acknowledgment. 

When young, the Dyaks are acute and apt to 
learn, but as they grow older, their intellect seems 
to become deadened, and incapable of rising beyond 
familiar subjects. The cause of this seems to be, 
that having neither religion nor poetry, having 
nothing that can elevate the mind above routine 
of ordinary. life, or cause the past, the di/tant, or the 
future to predominate over the present, tleir faculties 
are bowed down to the daily wants of their daily 
existence, and become incapable of expanding beyond 
them. I have observed that those lads who are in the 
habit of associating with the missionaries, and have 
been by them instructed in Christianity, are much 
more acute and intelligent than their companions; 
and I think it not unlikely that they may retain 
through life that mental superiority which they 
now unquestionably possess. Let us hope, then, that 
Christianity, which has done so much for every other 
nation by whom it has been received, will do as much 
for them, and that they will be elevated both morally 
and intellectually by being taught the sublime and 
affecting narrative of the Saviour’s life and death. 

There are in the Sarawak territory many different 
tribes of Dyaks, named from the rivers on which they 
live, many of them speaking distinct languages, and 
almost all of them habitually regarding each other as 
enemies. These tribes, prior to the coming of Sir 
James Brooke, lived in a state of chronic hostility 
with each other; whenever they met, they fought. 
They either fitted out numerous fleets to combat on 


one or two boats, stealing upon their enemies by 
surprise, and retreating as suddenly as they came. 
The object of all these expeditions was to procure 
human heads. The head of an enemy is the most 
valued prize a Dyak can have, and is not only 
esteemed as a trophy of valour, but is also intimately 
connected with their superstitious customs. The 
death of one of their tribe entailed an wlat or ban 
upon the whole country; and until this ulat was 
removed, which it only could be by the capture of a 
head, various restrictions were placed upon the whole 
community—for example, no widower could marry 
again, nor could the appropriate offerings at the tombs 
of their deceased relatives be made till the ulat was 
removed. There were therefore many excuses for 
head-hunting. If the near relative of a chief died, 
he immediately organised a head-hunting expedition, 


deceased. At other times, they went out to avenge 
former attacks by hostile tribes, and often, again, merely 
for the love of war and the glory of taking heads. Nor 
were they at all particular whose head they took. 
Primarily, of course, their expeditions were directed 
against enemies ; but with them, every stranger was an 
enemy; and a disappointed war-party would sooner 
take the head of a friend, than return without one. 
Thus head-hunting became with them a passion ; and 
in its palmy days, before it was so much put down by Sir 
James Brooke, a young man could scarcely get married 
before he had taken a head. If they fitted out a large 
fleet of war-boats, they would swiftly and silently 


by, ‘for he is a thief.’ But though the Dyaks do not 
steal, they are great beggars; for they have been so 
accustomed to receive things from white men, that 
they think they have only to ask for anything they 
may want. Their, pride, however, is so great, that a 


besides, a delicacy of feeling, and an innate sense of 
the becoming, which prevent their doing anything 


they receive a present, they never say ‘Thank you,’ 


a large scale, or they went out in small parties of 


approach a village, surround it at night, or rather just 
before morning, set fire to the houses, and massacre 
indiscriminately men, women, and children, and then 

in triumph with their heads; or if a small 
war-party of six or seven men embarked in a fast 
boat, they would conceal it in the umbrageous creeks 
near an enemy’s house, and then prowling about in 
the jungle, would pounce upon any unfortunate who 
might stray near them. Sometimes they would even 
get into the wells of their enemies, and, covering 
their heads with a few leaves, sit for hours in the 
water waiting for a victim. Then when any woman 
or girl came to draw water, they would rush out 
upon her, cut her down, take her head, and flee into 
the jungle with it before any alarm could be given. 
Sometimes a war-party would decoy a party of traders, 
and murder them for the sake of their heads; while 
a trading-party, if opportunity offered, never failed 
to act in a similar manner. Thus no party of Dyaks 
was ever safe from any other party: they lived, as 
I said before, in a state of chronic hostility with all 
their neighbours, attacking and being attacked by all 
around them 


This was the general state of Dyak society before 
the coming of Sir James Brooke; but there are two 
tribes who, from the atrocities they perpetrated, from 
the extent of country they devastated, and from the 
attacks to which Sir James Brooke was subjected, for 
having broken their power, merit a peculiar notice. 
These are the Dyaks of Sarebas and Sakarran. 

These tribes were more numerous, more powerful, 
and better organised for purposes of aggression than 
any of the others, being to a considerable extent under 
the authority of Malay chiefs, who employed the head- 
hunting propensities of the Dyaks to further their own 
piratical inclinations. They would call out a fleet of 
100 or 200 war-boats—each containing on an average 
about thirty-five men—and with this formidable force 
they would plunder and devastate the whole coast 
from Pontianak to Barram, a distance of 400 miles. 
Villages were surrounded and whole tribes cut off. 
Many communities were broken up, and their families 
forced to flee, some to more powerful tribes, others to 
remote fastnesses and distant countries. Men at their 
fishing-stakes, and women and children in their rice- 
fields, were surprised and murdered, and the country 
was fast becoming depopulated and desert. These 
fleets were led by the Malays, who appropriated the 
plunder that was captured, while the Dyaks received 
what they prized most—the heads. Of these bloody 
trophies, great numbers were taken, sometimes as 
many as 400 in a single expedition. Nor did they 
confine their attacks to other Dyaks against whom it 
might be supposed they had cause of war: they fell 
upon all who had either plunder to gratify the Malays, 
or heads to satisfy themselves. All whom they met 
they attacked, Dyaks, Malays, Chinese, and Europeans; 
villages ashore, or vessels afloat, all were equally sub- 
ject to their indiscriminate ravages. To put a stop to 
these ravages, and to break their aggressive power, 
was the first step towards the pacification of the 
country; a step as absolutely indispensable as would 
be the destruction of a den of tigers in the vicinity of 
an Indian village. No other tribe could cultivate the 
arts of peace, or do anything else than prepare for war, 
when liable to be attacked any day or night by the 
men of Sarebas and Sakarran. 

Such were the tribes whom Sir James Brooke 
attacked, and whose power he broke; and it was on 
account of the severe chastisement which he inflicted 
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power of the Dyaks, he took measures to pacify the 
country and to give security to life and property. 
This he has succeeded to a great extent in doing, 
and the consequences have been most gratifying, and 
almost wonderful. The late outbreak of the Chinese 
has of course given a shock to the prosperity of the 
settlement, and probably thrown it back about three 
years; but I am sure it will not really injure it, 
‘though I can only speak of the country as I saw it 
last year. At that period, people from neighbouring 
districts had flocked, and were flocking, into Sir 
James's territory to enjoy the benefits of his govern- 
ment; the resources of the country were being rapidly 
developed; trade had increased, and was increasing, 
to an astonishing extent; tribes of savages whose only 
delight was in bloodshed, and who regarded the pos- 
session of a human head as the summum bonum, have to 
a great extent been turned from their bloody courses, 
and taught to devote their superfluous energies to the 
increased production of the fruits of the earth. Larger 
breadths of land are being brought into cultivation, yet 
all the crops are consumed in the country, and it is 
necessary often to import rice for the increasing popu- 
lation. Pepper and gambier, and many other crops, 
are being introduced; sago is largely produced and 
manufactured ; mines are wrought, and smelting estab- 
lishments erected ; gold is found in tolerable quantities, 
and antimony, and above all, coal will soon be wrought 
on a large scale. In short, Sarawak has become the 
emporium of trade and the centre of civilisation to the 
whole north-west coast of Borneo, and so far as man 
can presume to look into the future, Sir James Brooke 
seems there to have laid the foundation of a great, 
and, let us hope, a durable and Christian empire. 
This has he done, and thus has he earned for himself 
a place in the noble list of the benefactors of man- 
kind, while in the government of his principality he 
has displayed » tact and an ability that have extorted 
the commendation even of his enemies. He is one 
of her sons of whom England may well be proud, one 
who in his lesser sphere has exhibited a courage and 
a capacity not unworthy of a Clive or a Hastings, 
united to a purer if a less brilliant fame. 


HOW TO EAT WISELY. 


Dr Hall, in his journal, gives the following advice: 
*1. Never sit down to a table with an anxious or disturbed 
mind ; better a hundredfold intermit that meal, for there 
will then be that much more food in the world for hungrier 
stomachs than yours; and besides, eating under such 
circumstances can only, and will always, prolong and 
aggravate the condition of things. 2. Never sit down to 
a meal after any intense mental effort, for physical and 
mental injury are inevitable, and no man has a right to 
deliberately injure body, mind, or estate. 3. Never go to 
a full table during bodily exhaustion—designated by some 
as being worn out, tired to death, used up, done over, and 
the like. The wisest thing you can do under such circum- 
stances is to take a cracker and a cup of warm tea, either 
black or green, and no more. In ten minutes you will 
feel a degree of refreshment and liveliness which will be 
pleasantly surprising to you; not of the transient kind 
which a glass of liquor affords, but permanent; for the 
tea gives present stimulus and a little strength, and before 
it subsides, nutriment begins to be drawn from the sugar 
and cream, and bread, thus allowing the body gradually, 
and by safe degrees, to regain its usual vigour. Then, in 
a couple of hours, you may take a full meal, provided it 
does not bring it later than two hours before sundown; if 
later, then take nothing for that day in addition to the 
cracker and tea, and the next day you will feel a freshness 
and vigour not recently known.’ No reader will require 
to be advised a second time who will make a trial as 
above, whilst it is a fact of no unusual observation among 
intelligent physicians, that eating heartily, and under 
bodily exhaustion, is not unfrequently the cause of 


alarming and painful illness, and sometimes sudden death. 
These things being so, let every family make it a point to 
assemble around the family board with kindly feelings, 
with a cheerful humour and a courteous spirit ; and let that 
member of it be sent from it in disgrace who presumes to 
mar the ought-to-be blest reunion, by sullen silence, or 
impatient look, or angry tone, or complaining tongue. 
Eat in thankful gladness, or away with you to the kitchen, 
you graceless churl, you ungrateful pestilent lout that 
you are!—There was grand and good philosophy in 
the old-time custom of having a buffoon or music at the 


ONE TRUE HEART IS MINE. 


I wILt not murmur at my lot, 
Or deem it aught but good, 

Though I must toil with head and hands 
To earn my daily food. 

I will not fret though Fortune frown, 
Or at stern fate repine ; 

Since I can say—O Heaven, what joy— 
That one true heart is mine! 


The gay may cast their looks of scorn 
Upon my humble garb ; 

Such looks give wounds to some—for me, 
They bear nor point nor barb; 

I’ve hidden armour o’er my breast, 
That seems almost divine ; 

No sneer can scathe, while I have power 
To say : One heart is mine. 


The rich may boast his golden store— 
I envy none mere pelf; 

But when I see it, I can smile, 
And whisper to myself: 

* Oh, joy of joys, how rich am I! 
Without such wealth as thine ; 

God prosper thee, and give beside 

Such a true heart as mine.’ 


Now we must wait, that one and I, 
And work to earn a home, 

Where hands as well as hearts may join; 
But the good time will come ; 

And though the waiting may be long, 
Why should I sigh or pine? 

Doubt, fear, away! for I can say 
That one true heart is mine. 


Grimsby. Rurn Bucr. 


PAY OF MINISTERS OF THE CROWN. 


An article in the last number of the Journal of the 
Statistical Society treats of this subject in a way that will 
be new to many. The principal ministers of state should 
enjoy incomes equal to that of the highest class of pro- 
fessional men. A successful barrister, for instance, makes 
a large income by the tinie he arrives at middle life; the 
bench is then ready to receive the judge; and when the 
powers of the judge fail, he may retire on a pension of 
L.3500 or L.5000 a year. A cabinet minister, on the 
other hand—with the exception of the Lord Chancellor— 
has a most precarious income of from L.2000 to L.5000 a 
year, during his uncertain tenure of office, and then retires 
upon a pension ranging from L.1000 to L.2000 a year. 
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